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ABSTRACT 



Suggesting that the contention that phonemic awareness must 
be taught directly and that children need explicit systematic instruction in 
phonics is less of a scientific "fact !l than an exercise in political 
persuasion, this book presents the story of the political campaign that is 
taking place to change the minds of Americans about how young children learn 
to read. The book begins with a close look at the empirical research being 
used to support a massive shift in the national understandings about 
language, literacy, and learning and concludes by revealing the ways in which 
research studies on early reading instruction are being used by the federal 
and state governments to support a new methodology that has turned early 
reading instruction into "a massive business of unprecedented commercial 
worth." The chapters in the book are: (1) In Which We Are Told Training in 

Phonemic Awareness Is the Key to Reading Success; (2) In Which Phonemic 
Awareness Research Is Analyzed from an Experimental Psychological 
Perspective; (3) In Which Phonemic Awareness Research Is Analyzed from a 
Sociocultural Perspective; (4) In Which We Find Foorman's Research Does Not 
Support the NICHD [National Institute of Child Health and Human Development] 
Proposition That "Phonological Processing Is the Primary Area Where Children 
with Reading Difficulties Differ from Other Children"; (5) In Which Teachers 
Are Turned into Clerks and We Discuss Power, Privilege, Racism and Hegemony; 
(6) In Which Governor Bush's Business Council Holds a Pre-Summit Meeting in 
Texas; (7) In Which We Have an " If -They-Say- It ' s-So- It-Must-Be-So" Attitude 
toward Experimental Research; (8) In Which the Kindergarten Children in North 
Carolina Are No Longer Expected To Try To Read and Write; (9) In Which I 
Become the Documentation on Which I Build My Case; (10) In Which We Are Told 
That in America We Are All Equal. Are We or Aren't We?; (11) In Which We Find 
the Desks and Chairs Are Broken and the Toilets Don't Work; (12) In Which We 
Ask: Do You Think America Likes Children?; (13) In Which We Consider If We 
Are Comfortable Mandating Reading Programs based on Neuroimaging Research and 
Genetic Studies of Reading Disabilities; (14) In Which California Politically 
Reinvents How Young Children Learn To Read; (15) In Which California Ends 
Local Control and the State Board of Education Leads the Jihad; and (16) In 
Which We Enter the Central Chamber of the Hegemonic Labyrinth. (Contains 
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This book is dedicated to the memory of Lilian Janye Hawkins, known 
to her family as Ginny, who was born in 1889 at Penylan Fields on the 
Varteg, a coal mining village in South Wales. 

Ginny received her education in the Wesleyan Schoolroom and be- 
came a pupil teacher at the Varteg School. She was concerned about 
the poverty that surrounded her and, even though she was not allowed 
to vote, she stood on a soapbox to denounce the conditions in which the 
miners and their families were forced to live. 

On August 30, 1926, Ginny was a member of the mass picket to 
protest against those who crossed the line and worked in the mines dur- 
ing the General Strike. She was extremely lucky not to be convicted and 
imprisoned for illicit assembly along with two of her school friends who 
also participated in the picket. 

Ginny, who was my great aunt, died when she was quite young, but 
she did live to see women over 30 get the vote in 1918 and women over 
21 in 1928. 

In each generation there are teachers who struggle for emancipa- 
tion and for an emancipatory pedagogy. Perhaps the most we can expect 
of these courageous teachers is that they will teach the next generation 
how to participate in the struggle in whatever form it takes. In this task I 
know that teachers are succeeding, for in writing this book I have talked 
with many teachers whose courage and determination easily equals 
Ginny’s. With this in mind I also dedicate this book to them. 

To the teachers who struggle for emancipation today, and for all the 
teachers who, being mindful of the courage of their predecessors, will 
continue the struggle for the emancipation of future generations, please 
accept this book in recognition of your important work. 
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hear what he was saying. Other times he worked with me through the 
evenings, reconstructing the statistical analyses used in the various stud- 
ies that I was focusing upon. David and I have done this kind of work 
together since I was a graduate student at Teachers College in the late 
1970s. The work reminds me of an archeological dig, except that it takes 
place at the kitchen table where papers can be spread out and we can 
“dig 77 into the numbers in the statistical analyses that we are trying to 
reconstruct. David and I share an immense interest in this kind of ana- 
lytical work. But while I enjoy figuring out the conceptual frames which 
undergird the statistical analyses that are used in research studies such 
as those presented in this book, David becomes immersed in the math- 
ematical applications. Someone recently called him “a numbers man” 
If we go to the symphony, he knows how many violinists are in the or- 
chestra, and if a member of the chorus does not return after the inter- 
mission, David will whisper to me that one of the chorus is missing. 
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and my admiration. Others have more visibility. Ken and Yetta Goodman, 
who are tireless in their support of teachers, children, as well as public 
education, encouraged me, even though Spin Doctors has taken me 
away from writing their biography. As with so many educators, my work 
is on hold so I can respond to the political events that are taking place 
which critically affect the ways in which young children are taught to 
read. 

Karen Smith at NCTE also helped me enormously. We talked often 
about the Reading Excellence Act, shared information, and discussed 
ways in which we could respond. When H.R. 2614 was going through 
the House of Representatives, Karen offered me encouragement as I 
prepared packages of the documentation that I had gathered while I was 
writing Spin Doctors to send to every member of the House Committee 
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Karen and Michele also check the direct quotations against the original 
documents, and Karen, going above and beyond what any research as- 
sistant should be expected to do, checks the quotes from the eight hours 
of videotape recordings of the May 8, 1996, meeting of the Education 
Committee of the California Assembly. We laugh about that now, but it 
truly was an awful job. 

When Benjamin comes to stay, he brings with him his friend Bran- 
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and they sit at the kitchen table, one with the transcript of the pre-sum- 
mit meeting of the Texas Business Council and the other with the Spin 
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one against the other. In the breaks we sit and talk about their writing. 
Ben talks of his poetry as personal narrative and he says, “I don't try to be 
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has informed my understandings of the struggle that we share to create 
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AUTHOR S MOT 



"In this Orwellian hall of mirrors,” Donald Lazere writes, “can anyone 
judge who is telling the truth and who is lying? Individual readers can 
only check the source texts on both sides and judge for themselves, daunt- 
ing as this effort has been made by increasingly sophisticated techniques 
of obscuring such judgements” (p. 681). 

By sticking as closely as I can to what is written and what is said, I 
have tried to put before the reader as much original documentation as 
the pages of a book will allow me to do. It is important to note that some 
of the direct quotations that I have used in Spin Doctors are too long to 
be included in their entirety. Thus, there are occasions when I have 
used the interjection of “the speaker/author states” to mark a break in 
the text. On several occasions I have advised the reader to refer to an 
original source. Most of the documents are available within the public 
domain. 

Unfortunately, as the book is typeset I still have not been able to 
obtain the primary data from the Houston reading studies. Although the 
research was funded by the federal government and therefore should be 
in the public domain, all requests to obtain this documentation have 
been rejected. 

However, as the page proofs arrive I have received two more docu- 
ments which are of critical importance to the reconstruction of the 
NICHD Houston reading studies on which political decisions have been 
based. The first is the Annual Performance Report of the elementary 
campuses of the school district in which the NICHD reading studies 
were conducted, and the second is the long-awaited Journal ofEduca- 
tioiml Psychology article which focuses on this NICHD research. Both 
original documents, which are discussed in Appendix 2, add further evi- 
dence of the inherent bias of the studies in favor of Open Court and 
what counts as “scientific evidence” and “reliable, replicable research.” 
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PROLOGU 



In which it is explained that 
the end of the book can only 
be found at the beginning 



“Please do not tell anyone what happens today” Umberto Eco says, “we 
are irresponsibly playing, like atomic scientists trying dangerous scenarios 
and unmentionable war games ” 1 

The game we are playing is not ours, and it is risky for us to partici- 
pate. Some of us have been silenced, while others have been ridiculed. 
What we are going to do is enter a labyrinth and go on a journey through 
documents filled with land mines that are quite likely to explode . 2 In the 
country in which this war game takes place, there are also reports in 
newspapers and magazines and on radio and television about a small 
group of government scientists who have discovered that a terrible ill- 
ness is afflicting millions of the nation's children, and that only “reli- 
able, replicable research” will provide a cure . 3 

Politicians who believe this little group of otherwise quite insignifi- 
cant researchers are publicly outraged when they are told that the sick- 
ness has been allowed to infect so many children throughout the land. 
So the politicians make speeches, and pontificate on the importance of 
reliable, replicable research. They hold hearings and pass laws which 
they secretly hope will increase their chances of re-election, especially if 
they can persuade voters that they have found a cure and got rid of the 
infection that is debilitating the nation's children . 4 
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Large corporations, focused solely on their revenues and profits, rec- 
ognize the financial possibilities of a country at war and plagued by dis- 
ease, and tempt the little group of scientists with lucrative deals to pro- 
duce “scientific treatments” which they can sell at enormous profit. 
Meanwhile, behind the scenes, powerful political lobbyists in conserva- 
tive think tanks and right-wing foundations pull everyone's strings. 

“National Institutes of Health researchers now consider reading prob- 
lems a major public health threat,” Marego Athans writes in an article in 
the Houston Chronicle entitled “Schools fail to teach kids how to read,” 
which includes quotes from right-wing conservatives and references to 
the Bible and the religious right . 5 

Marilyn Jager Adams, who is described as a Harvard scholar, is quoted 
by Athans as saying, “This is totally fixable. The data indicate that the 
ability to learn to read is remarkably independent of ethnicity and pa- 
rental education, and children's IQ ” 

Adams is then quoted as stating that “[etyerything we can measure 
says it depends on what they learn, which depends on what we teach 
them. And consistent with that, we have all these programs demonstrat- 
ing that classroom instruction can make all the difference.” 

“But reading instruction in this country has been buffeted for de- 
cades by a vitriolic war,” Athans declares, “a war in which firm evidence 
is often ignored in favor of fads and shifts in political winds ” 

G. Reid Lyon is also quoted. He is described by Athans as a leading 
authority on reading and chief of the child development and behavior 
branch of NIH's National Institute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment in Bethesda, Maryland. “Its horrible,” Lyon says, “so counter- 
productive. It takes away from the professional dialogue, from children, 
in terms of getting the best practices to them ” 

But many educators, including myself, do not agree with the re- 
searchers from NICHD that reading problems are a major public health 
threat, and we resist Lyon's search for pathology. In “The Reading Wars,” 
which was published in the Atlantic Monthly , Nicholas Lemann writes 
that many educators consider Lyon “a nightmarish figure ” Lemann is 
correct in his assessment, but he doesn't seem to understand what it is 
about Lyon that disturbs so many educators . 6 

One example of what many of us regard as “horrible” is Lyon's view 
of the language abilities of inner-city children. “The language interac- 
tions that they've had at home are nil,” Lyon says. “They've never even 
heard these sound systems. Are they lousy readers? A lot of them are. Are 
they genetically predisposed? Some of them are, making that combina- 
tion a tough one to treat ” 7 Many of us find it impossible to discuss “best 
practices” with Lyon because he holds such a deficit view, or perhaps 
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more accurately a racist view, of inner-city children. 

In another article on reading in the Houston Chronicle , entitled 
“Battling Illiteracy,” Melanie Markley writes of the research of Barbara 
Foorman that was conducted in Houston, and which has been used as 
the “scientific” basis of state laws and national legislation that mandate 
phonemic awareness training and the teaching of systematic explicit 
phonics in public schools across the United States. 

Markley notes that Foorman is now the head of the new Center for 
Academic and Reading Skills (CARS) which was dedicated by Gover- 
nor Bush, and that Foorman has been joined at the center by her co- 
researcher in the Houston reading studies, Jack Fletcher. “The facility's 
opening in the Texas Medical Center underscored the governor's thrust 
to recognize reading as a public health issue,” Markley writes. “Calling 
illiteracy 'one of the most tragic childhood diseases/ he said it poses a 
long-term health risk that requires serious scientific scrutiny.” 

“Many in the education field, however, find it inappropriate to shift 
reading into the domain of scientific research,” Markley then states, add- 
ing, “[c]hildren, they say, are not lab specimens.” Markley follows this 
statement with a quote from Foorman. 

“The belief systems are so strong that even though those same people 
would go to their doctor and expect their drugs to go through clinical 
trials before they popped them into their mouth, they don't expect their 
reading methods to have gone through those kinds of trials,” Foorman is 
quoted as saying. “They have their beliefs about what is best for chil- 
dren, and they suspend science. It just doesn't seem to enter that realm 
of their decision making.” 

The ultimate irony, of course, is that it is precisely because we are 
not willing to reject what science has taught us about how young chil- 
dren learn to read and write that we cannot accept Foorman's scientifi- 
cally indefensible NICHD reading studies. The difficulty that we face is 
that while the media has been fed sound bites on the importance of the 
research, educators have been systematically denied access to the data . 8 
My own requests for information were dismissed by Fletcher as not seri- 
ous, and he told me that I should ask myself “the purpose of the ques- 
tions.” 

My answer is quite straightforward. While members of the research 
community have been repeatedly denied access to the primary data, and 
while both Lyon and the principal investigators have declined to answer 
critical questions, state laws have been passed based upon the research, 
and the United States House of Representatives has used Foorman's re- 
search as a basis for the Reading Excellence Act, which awaits a hearing 
in the Senate as this book goes to press. 
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Thus, there are serious ethical issues regarding the presentation of 
this research to policymakers at the state and national level, and these 
issues should be addressed before any further legislative action is under- 
taken which relies even in part on the NICHD Houston Reading Stud- 
ies conducted by Foorman, Fletcher, and Francis, and which have been 
actively promoted by Lyon. 

In Beginning to Read and the Spin Doctors of Science , I have ana- 
lyzed all the information I have been able to obtain on the Foorman 
studies, but even as I write the prologue more documentation has come 
to light, and we are in a race to make public the information that politi- 
cians need to evaluate their false definitions of “reading” and “reliable, 
replicable research ” 

What is not commonly known is that the key results of the Foorman 
studies, which have been widely disseminated by the media, combine 
the scores of first- and second-grade children with widely different test 
scores into one common “average” straight-line result. Nor is it widely 
known that it is the meaningless comparison of these “averaged” straight 
lines for the four “treatment” groups that is used by Foorman and her 
colleagues to support the finding that Open Court and direct instruc- 
tion in systematic explicit phonics is a superior method of instruction. 

Examining the data for first- and second-grade children separately 
allows us to compare the test performance of first-grade children exposed 
to a year of Foorman treatments with the test performance of first-grade 
children, now in second grade, who had no such exposure. Examina- 
tion of the data in this way provides some important results which refute 
the major reported findings of the study. 9 

First, the data for the direct instruction group show there is no sig- 
nificant difference between (1) the scores on Foorman s word reading 
test achieved by the first-grade children after one full year of the Open 
Court basal reading program, and (2) those children beginning second 
grade who had not had Open Court during their first-grade year and 
who had only the school district s preexisting reading curriculum. 10 This 
is a flat contradiction of Foorman s claim that the children in the Open 
Court/Direct Instruction group outperformed the school districts existing 
reading curriculum. 

A second important finding for the Open Court/Direct Instruction 
group is that there is no significant difference between (1) the scores on 
Foorman's phonological processing tests achieved by the first-grade chil- 
dren after one full year of the Open Court basal reading program, and 
(2) those children beginning second grade who had not had Open Court 
and who had only the school district's pre-existing whole language pro- 
gram. 11 The bottom line is that the school district's preexisting reading 
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curriculum , before Foorman , before phonemic awareness training , and 
before systematic , explicit phonics , was just as effective as the Open Court/ 
Direct Instruction reading program. 

A third important finding is that in the other three groups, the be- 
ginning second graders, who had not received any instruction in 
Foorman's study, scored significantly better on her word reading test than 
the first-grade children who had been subjected to a full year of her 
reading “treatments” 12 

“A child who comes into the direct instruction group has the oppor- 
tunity to grow,” Foorman tells the Education Committee of the Califor- 
nia Assembly, “that's not the case in these other groups, to the same 
extent. That's an alarming picture. You'd expect to see improvement 
and when you don't see improvement you've got to ask yourself is this a 
curriculum disability that we are creating?” 

Unfortunately , it is clear from the data that it was Foorman s quasi- 
experimental treatment which had a negative impact on the word reading 
scores of the first graders , and we have to ask if it is not Foorman s study 
which created the “curriculum disability ” to which she refers. 

Just as there is no comparison of the first- and second-grade data, 
there is also no consideration given to the effects of the sample bias in 
Foorman's study in favor of Open Court/Direct Instruction. Based on 
the table that presents the May achievement test results for the four treat- 
ment groups, for the Open Court/Direct Instruction group there were 
approximately 55 percent of children in the tutorial group and 45 per- 
cent in the nontutorial group. Keep in mind that Foorman describes the 
tutorial group as being in “the bottom 20 percent,” and the nontutorial 
group as “between 20 and 30 percent” on the district's emergent literacy 
survey. In sharp contrast, for each of the three other treatment groups, 
more than 80 percent of the children were in the tutorial group and less 
than 20 percent were in the nontutorial group. 13 

Did this sample bias toward the inclusion of more lower-achieving 
children in these other groups affect the scores on Foorman's word read- 
ing test at the beginning of her study? Apparently it did. Both the first- 
and second-grade children in the Open Court/Direct Instruction group 
scored higher on the word reading test than the children in the other 
three treatment groups at the beginning of the year, and for the second- 
grade children, in particular, the differences in the test scores are highly 
significant. 14 Did this sample bias affect the scores on Foorman's word 
reading test at the end of her study? Yes it did, and Foorman herself 
provides the evidence. 

In the draft of the paper for the journal of Educational Psychology , 
Foorman and her colleagues state, “In the case of tutorial, children who 
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received tutoring read fewer words correctly in April than those who did 
not receive tutoring.” Foorman explains, “This seemingly paradoxical 
finding is most likely due to the fact that tutoring was provided first to 
children who had the lowest scores on the district’s emergent literacy 
survey.” 

Compounding this sample bias, the second graders in the Open 
Court/Direct Instruction treatment group were also given a double dose 
of Open Court, thus ensuring that this particular group of children, who 
started the year with a clear advantage over the children in the other 
treatment groups in terms of their scores on Foorman’s word reading 
test, ended the year with even higher scores than they would have ob- 
tained without this extra instruction. 

The presence of such a clear sample bias in favor of the Open Court/ 
Direct Instruction treatment group, whether intended or unintended, is 
critical evidence which confounds the entire study, and which renders its 
key reported finding, the “superiority” of the Open Court/Direct Instruc- 
tion treatment, totally meaningless. 

In a letter to the editor of Education Week defending the research of 
NICHD and the research of Foorman and her colleagues, Lyon writes 
of the “scientific standards” to which the studies of NICHD must ad- 
here. “The study,” Lyon states, “and those conducted to replicate the 
findings, must attempt to falsify the hypotheses and refute the theories 
that guide the investigation.” 

But Foorman and her colleagues made no attempt to falsify their 
hypothesis or refute their theory that training in phonological awareness 
and direct instruction in systematic explicit phonics is effective in im- 
proving beginning reading instruction. They failed to examine the ef- 
fects of a clear sample bias on the word reading scores, the phonological 
processing scores, and the end-of-year achievement scores. They ignored 
the fact that there was no significant difference in test scores between 
children at the end of the first-grade Open Court/Direct Instruction treat- 
ment and the beginning of second grade who had only experienced the 
district’s existing reading curriculum. And they disregarded the negative 
effect their study apparently had on the test performance of the children 
in the three other groups. 

The effects of these findings have implications not only for national 
and state legislatures but also for the work of (1) the National Academy 
of Science Committee, of which Foorman is a committee member, and 
that is soon to publish a report on preventing reading difficulties in young 
children; (2) the National Reading Panel that is being established by 
NICHD, which sponsored Foorman’s research; and (3) the Learning 
First Alliance, which is developing a position statement on early read- 
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ing, the executive summary of which is being used in states such as 
Washington and Michigan to influence the legislature. 

But the full impact of the research cannot be fully understood until 
consideration is given to the influence of the Foorman studies at the 
local level. School districts are changing the way in which young chil- 
dren are taught to read based upon the findings of Foorman's research. 
The school district in which Foorman conducted her research has not 
adopted Open Court. The basal reading program is used in a few class- 
rooms and in others as a resource with a variety of other materials. “Open 
Court gets too hard too quickly,” a teacher in the district explains. None- 
theless, many school districts across the country have jumped on the 
bandwagon and have adopted Open Court. 

“There is full adoption of Open Court in K-2 ,” Ann Lippincott writes 
in an e-mail message about what's happening in Santa Barbara, “despite 
the teachers' protest, strong protest, against it. There is a memo that 
actually tells teachers that they must teach Open Court for 2.5 hours a 
day. Kindergarten gets some slack because with 2.5 hours of Open Court 
and 1 hour of math, there is no time to eat a snack, have a recess, or even 
hear a story or sing a song.” Lippincott continues, “All children get En- 
glish Open Court. And the memo goes on to say that the teachers don't 
need to worry about teaching science or social studies because Open 
Court has that built in. You can imagine how upset the science and 
social studies educators are in our community. To assume that Open 
Court can do all this is very dangerous.” b 

In Sacramento, Open Court has similarly been adopted throughout 
the school system. Deborah Anderluh, a staff writer at the Sacramento 
Bee , states that “[t]he program lasts two to three hours a day, with half 
that time spent in whole group instruction.” 16 Anderluh then adds, “The 
detailed scripting, combined with the oversight of roving coaches, means 
that from school to school, teachers are presenting basically the same 
lesson at a given grade level in a given week.” 

“Part of the reason for choosing Open Court is that studies have 
found it to be successful with poor, urban student populations,” Anderluh 
reports that the head of the district's new Learning and Literacy Depart- 
ment, Kathy Cooper, told her. “A year-long study in Houston schools, 
involving 374 first and second graders, pitted Open Court students against 
two other programs,” Anderluh continues. You know the rest. 

In a country in which school children are pitted against school chil- 
dren, a small group of government scientists, hiding in their fortress of 
impenetrable numbers, claim they have discovered that a terrible illness 
is afflicting millions of the nation's children, and that only “reliable, 
replicable research” will provide a cure. Politicians make speeches and 
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pontificate on the importance of such research, and the media makes 
their findings front-page news. Large corporations market “scientific treat- 
ments” and make immense profits, while behind the scenes powerful 
political lobbyists smile cynically at one another as they congratulate 
themselves on the success they have had at pulling everyone s strings. 

Beginning to Read and the Spin Doctors of Science is about the po- 
litical campaign that is taking place to change the minds of Americans 
about how young children learn to read. The book begins with a close 
look at the empirical research on phonemic awareness training and the 
teaching of systematic, explicit phonics which is being used to support a 
cultural shift in our national psyche about language, about literacy, and 
about learning. After that the book focuses on the ways in which re- 
search studies on early reading instruction are being used by the federal 
government, as well as state governments, to support this new mythol- 
ogy which has turned early reading instruction into a massive business 
of unprecedented commercial worth. 

My purpose in writing Spin Doctors is to reconstruct the underlying 
assumptions of the political arguments that trouble and divide us, and to 
discover how the arguments are conceived and how they are shaped. I 
want to provide those who read this book with opportunities to raise 
fundamental questions about the character and purpose of “the reading 
wars.” I want to break down the barriers that are being erected between 
our epistemological understandings of how children learn to read and 
the pedagogical practices that arise from current political pressures and 
commercial interests. 

I will argue that the contention that phonemic awareness must be 
taught directly and that children need explicit systematic instruction in 
phonics is less of a scientific “fact” than an exercise in political persua- 
sion. Politically, what we value is a product of the choices that we make, 
but choosing becomes very difficult when the arguments are so skewed. 
Within this context I will argue that the media coverage of “the reading 
wars” is biased, and that the press has misled the public by selectively 
providing information that is inaccurate, false, fallacious, and, at best, is 
nothing more than spin doctoring. 

Before you turn the page, let me take a few more moments and 
share with you the way in which I have written Spin Doctors. Most of us 
would agree that “the battle” taking place over how young children should 
be taught to read is being fought in the public arena and the rhetoric 
that is being used is not that of the academy. For this reason, I have 
resisted writing in an academic discourse style which would smother 
what reporters have written and politicians have said with layers and 
layers of dry, overanalyzed, albeit scholarly, interpretation . 17 
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Instead, what I have tried to do is to stay grounded in the immediacy 
of the situation, to re-present not represent, to re-collect not recollect 
events which critically affect our understandings of how young children 
learn to read. I have tried to focus on the conversations and arguments 
that are taking place, and in re-presenting them I have attempted to re- 
create the dialetics and dialogics in a multivoiced, multileveled, poly- 
phonic (excuse the pun) narrative, that is often colloquial and which, 
unfortunately, might at times be considered too argumentative. 

My own interpretation of the text is that it is edgy and often polemic, 
in ways that reflect that I am both personally and politically immersed in 
the events that are taking place. For this reason I would urge you to view 
this work not as a historical account but as a book which, of necessity, is 
unfinished and incomplete because it tries to capture the immediacy of 
the situation. 18 

In October 1997, while the House of Representatives discussed the 
Reading Excellence Act which defines research on reading in such a 
way that it excludes the research of some of this century's most renowned 
scholars in the field of education, a commemoration was held to re- 
member filmmakers, actors, and writers who were blacklisted during 
the McCarthy era by the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
One of those who spoke in memory of his blacklisted father was the 
writer and producer Tony Khan, who calls himself “a child of the black- 
list." 

“I saw it kill him,” Khan says, "and I saw the silence kill him." Khan 
talks of the lessons of that period. “Better do what you can to head the 
fear off at the pass before it gets to town," he says, “because once it gets to 
town it's almost too late. You don't know what you are going to do until 
the time comes, whether you are going to have the guts or not, and don't 
think you do know before you're tested because there are a lot of sur- 
prises and most surprises are unpleasant." He pauses and then contin- 
ues, “When it comes to the blacklist the other thing we learned is that it 
can happen in the world's greatest democracy. You don't have to have a 
policeman pointing a gun at your head to make you do something that 
takes you very close to a police state." 

This is the immediacy of the situation of which I write. Teachers 
have been silenced and speak of intimidation, educational researchers 
have had their work blacklisted, and some have been personally vilified. 

“It's 1984 only it's 1997," says Lee Grant, who was blacklisted during 
the McCarthy era, only now it's 1998. 19 To capture the immediacy of the 
situation you might want to begin by reading the chapters on Texas or 
California, or go straight to the chapter on Washington, D.C. Then you 
might want to go back to the beginning of the book and consider the 



research that is behind the events that are taking place. Wherever you 
begin, keep in mind Keith Haring s labyrinth on the cover of Spin Doc- 
tors . I spent a lot of time looking at it as I wrote the book. 
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In which we are told training in 
phonemic awareness is the 
key to reading success 



In Atlanta, Georgia, at the Internationa] Reading Association’s 1997 An- 
nual Convention, the exhibit hall is full of teachers. There is music, 
laughter, neon light, and vivid color, from purple, scarlet, and cadmium 
yellow to ultramarine, pamphlets to collect, games to play, and prizes to 
be given away. Smartly dressed sales associates beckon to teachers and 
invite them to take a look at the new reading programs they are selling. 
In years past, the publishers of children’s literature drew teachers in with 
posters of illustrations from the latest story books in artists’ subtle shades. 
But this year things have changed. Now teachers are given samples of 
phonemic awareness products and letter-cluster charts to post on their 
classroom walls. 

“When you get home,” the salesperson says as she gives a teacher a 
chart, “you need to take a razor and cut out the first two consonant di- 
graphs.” The salesperson laughs. “We made a mistake. We’re reprinting, 
but you can use this chart if you cut out the cheese.” She points to the 
wedge of yellow cheese with c# beside it. 

“Is that a treble clef or a chord?” the teacher asks, pointing to the 
picture of a musical notation with a ch beside it— the other consonant 
digraph she is supposed to cut out. 

“Good question,” the salesperson says, laughing. “I don’t know. I’d 
just cut it out.” 




The McGraw-Hill exhibit for Open Court includes a big beautiful 
box in bright primary colors. Ifs the Phonemic Awareness and Phonics 
Kit, complete with teacher's guide, phonemic awareness cards, phonics 
cards, sound spelling cards, learning framework cards, activity sheets, 
individual sound/spelling cards, letter cards, alphabet flash cards, out- 
law word flash cards, phonemic awareness and phonics audiocasettes, 
and take-home phonics minibooks. It is a bonanza for teachers who have 
been told that they must shift away from holistic and process-oriented 
instruction to systematic, intensive, explicit, direct instruction in phone- 
mic awareness and other scientifically based methods of teaching young 
children to read. 

“The program is based on the latest scientific research," the sales- 
person says, as she introduces the teacher to the sales executive who 
works in her region. The sales executive gives the teacher his card. 

At Scholastic the exhibit is as enticing as Hansel and Gretel's ginger- 
bread house in reds, yellows, and blues, and smiling sales representa- 
tives greet teachers as they step inside. An entire section is devoted to the 
phonics and phonemic awareness exhibit, and there are lots of advertise- 
ments, pamphlets, and samples for teachers to take. 

“Research shows that 1 1 to 1 5 hours of training in phonemic awareness 
is the key to reading success,” the phonics pamphlet states authoritatively. 

“Is there a difference between phonics and phonemic awareness?" a 
teacher asks. Ifs noisy and the salesperson appears not to hear her ques- 
tion, so she doesn't get an answer; instead, the still-smiling salesperson 
stretches out her arm with more pamphlets for the teacher to take. 

“At Literacy Place young readers get skills instruction that is explicit 
and systematic, with an emphasis on phonics, phonemic awareness and 
other cueing systems," one of the publicity pamphlets gushes. 

Another brochure touts Scholastic Spelling as “the only program 
based on powerful new research on how children learn to spell." Tucked 
into this pamphlet are pictures of the authors. There's a picture of re- 
searcher Barbara Foorman smiling, and a short blurb that tells teachers 
that she has been awarded four National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development grants to study dyslexia and other reading problems. 



We plan to direct public and private funds 
to programs that introduce teachers to 
the work of these outstanding scientists 

In Texas, Barbara Foorman and her colleagues demonstrated that an 
explicit focus on teaching phonemic awareness skills increases the test 
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scores of the children participating in their research studies. “What we're 
doing here ,” Foorman says, talking about her research, “is getting these 
economically disadvantaged low achievers almost up to the national av- 
erage with just good classroom instruction ” l 

In California, Bill Honig, the former State Superintendent of 
Schools, states that Foorman's research frames the debate. “Its like in 
science when you get a theory," he explains, “and you have evidence to 
back it up and the results are what you predicted, you know you have 
something ." 2 

Like Honig, the California State Board of Education is impressed 
with the kind of research that Foorman is doing, and a Reading Program 
Advisory is created to help develop a balanced approach to teaching 
reading for children in pre-kindergarten classrooms through third grade . 3 

“Research has shown repeatedly,” the Reading Program Advisory 
states, “that phonemic awareness is a powerful predictor of success in 
learning to read." Quoting Keith Stanovich in one of his definitive stud- 
ies, “Matthew Effects in Reading," the California Board asserts that “pho- 
nemic awareness is more highly related to learning to read than are tests 
of general intelligence, reading readiness, and listening comprehension." 

Then, with reference to Marilyn Jager Adams— who is the author of 
the government-sponsored report, Beginning to Read , as well as an au- 
thor of Open Court— the Board expands upon this indisputable finding 
of empirical science: “The lack of phonemic awareness is the most pow- 
erful determinant of the likelihood of failure to learn to read because of 
its importance in learning the English alphabetic system or learning 
how print represents spoken words ” 

The Advisory Board continues with a reference to Adams by stating 
categorically, “If children cannot hear and manipulate the sounds in 
spoken words, they have an extremely difficult time learning how to map 
those sounds to letters and letter patterns — the essence of decoding ." 4 

Back in Texas at the Houston Reading Conference, Darvin Winick, 
a member of Governor Bush s Business Council and a senior business 
executive who voluntarily works on public policy, states his case: “The 
rules of engagement are stated and clear,” he tells the teachers who have 
gathered there . 5 “Full public disclosure of the scientific bases for pro- 
gram development and well-defined experimental procedures are ex- 
pected. We will measure and report the results." The teachers in the 
audience are silent. “Last year we spent considerable time and energy 
reviewing the scientific literature on reading. We searched the country 
for good researchers. Fortunately, we had resources available to do this, 
and we are very comfortable in our ability to discriminate." 

A few teachers smile; others nod their heads. 



Winick continues, “Our search identified a group of highly compe- 
tent researchers and teachers, including those associated with the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and Human Development/ 7 Ifs Winick's 
turn to smile as he tells the audience that Governor Bushs Business 
Council is especially proud that fellow Houstonians Barbara Foorman 
and her colleagues are a part of NICHD. “We plan to direct public and 
private funds to programs that introduce teachers to the work of these 
outstanding scientists.” 

Winick looks serious. “In reading — and this is stern, and I know that, 
and I mean to be, and I understand this is not the most popular kind of 
talk — but in reading, too many people seem to ignore what works and to 
stress dogma rather than data. 

“Frankly, and honestly, we find the ongoing debate over reading ide- 
ologies unproductive. We are much less interested in the dogma. We do 
intend to follow empirical data on what is effective. 

“You shake your head no, but that's the policy in Texas.” 



It is imperative that this information be made available 
to every superintendent and charter school leader 

In Massachusetts, John Silber, Chairman of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, sends a copy of the report that contains the scientific base to 
which Darvin Winick refers to every school superintendent in the state. 
The report, 30 Years of NICHD Research: What We Know about How 
Children Learn to Read y was prepared by Bonnie Grossen, who is associ- 
ated with DISTAR and direct instruction. The report focused upon the 
research of the National Institute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment (NICHD)— the group that funded Foorman's research that Winick 
mentioned. 6 

“As you know,” Silber writes in his letter to Massachusetts school 
superintendents, “many claims have been made in recent years support- 
ing a variety of new methods and techniques for teaching children to 
read. All too often, however, the evidence has shown that these meth- 
ods, when used to the exclusion of all others, have failed. 77 

After comments about California's “dramatic about-face,” Silber 
writes, “The enclosed report documents the findings of a long-term, scien- 
tific study commissioned by the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development. Commissioner Robert An tonucci and I have dis- 
cussed this report, and we both feel it is imperative that the information 
it contains be made available to every superintendent and charter school 
leader. I urge you to circulate this to your principals, teachers, and all 
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others in your schools who are involved in teaching children to read/' 7 

In the report, Grossen states categorically that 40 percent of people 
in the United States have “reading problems severe enough to hinder 
their enjoyment of reading” (p. 5). She goes on to state that “treatment 
research has shown that appropriate early direct instruction seems to be 
the best medicine for reading problems” (p. 6). And she states unequivo- 
cally that classroom teachers should take the following steps to prevent 
reading problems: 

1. Begin teaching phonemic awareness directly at an early age 
(kindergarten); 

2. Teach each sound-spelling correspondence explicitly; 

3. Teach frequent, highly regular sound-spelling relationships 
systematically; 

4. Show children exactly how to sound out words; 

5. Use connected, decodable text for children to practice the 
sound-spelling relationships they learn; 

6. Use interesting stories to develop language comprehension 
(these are teacher-read stories to build children's oral language 
comprehension). 

“To appreciate fully the significance of the NICHD findings,” Grossen 
writes, “it helps to understand the level of scientific rigor used to guide 
the formation of conclusions from the research ” Grossen states that “each 
research study within the NICHD network must follow the most rigor- 
ous scientific procedures.” She emphasizes that researchers for NICHD 
use the “true scientific model,” and she criticizes other studies for their 
lack of scientific rigor. Grossen argues that it is the “usual nature of re- 
search in education” to present “untested hypotheses” as “proven theo- 
ries” but that “in a true scientific paradigm, theories are tested by doing 
everything to try to prove the theory incorrect” (p. 2). Grossen goes on to 
explain that “researcher bias is reduced by the sheer number of people 
involved in the NICHD program.” 

This proposition reminds me of Winick's concern about data and 
not dogma. The more empirical the research studies, the lower the chance 
for error. As one study confirms the findings of another, the database 
grows and the conclusions become irrefutable. Publishers of basal read- 
ers and phonemic awareness programs are counting on it. States are 
investing all their money in these published programs. New laws are 
being written based upon this empirical evidence. In California, for ex- 
ample, the “ABC Bills” mandate the teaching of phonics and spelling, 
and the California Task Force of the State Board of Education has insti- 
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tutionalized the systematic and synthetic teaching of phonemic aware- 
ness based upon the scientific proof provided by the research. 



The remedy for the problem must 
be more of a “surgical strike" 

But what if these eminent researchers got it wrong? What if there were 
fundamental problems inherent in the design of the studies that they 
conducted? If that were the case, the sheer number of researchers or 
studies wouldn't help them. While it is true that many researchers have 
conducted phonemic awareness studies, most of these studies are inter- 
connected and interrelated and one study invariably builds on another. 
A cites B in support of her rigorous scientific procedures; B cites C; C 
cites A, B, and D; D cites B; and B then cites them all, including him- 
self, in support of his arguments. Thus if the research studies of A and B 
are fundamentally flawed, so must be the research of C and D. Neither 
Winicks well-defined experimental procedures nor NICHD s replica- 
tion of studies to test their theories will overcome this difficulty. 

One statement in Grossen s report with which I agree is that “in a 
true scientific paradigm, theories are tested by doing everything to try to 
prove the theory incorrect.” At a time when publishing companies are 
making statements about scientific evidence for their phonemic aware- 
ness programs and when states such as California, Texas, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, and Virginia are using the findings of these research 
studies to change the ways in which young children are to taught to read 
and write in schools, it is imperative that we examine the evidence and 
test the theories in which Bill Honig and Darvin Winick have put their 
faith. 

Whether in schools or in universities, we must accept the responsi- 
bility to respond to the research — not with ideological arguments, but 
with a thorough analysis of the data and the documentation on which 
decisions are being based. This is the task we must set for ourselves, 
whether we agree or disagree, whatever our philosophy. We must exam- 
ine the facts and ask: Is the research responsive to the social, cultural, 
and intellectual lives of children? How was the research conducted? 
What are the ethical issues? Were the scientific procedures rigorous? 
Were the tests and measurements relevant to the stated objectives of the 
studies? Were the hypotheses properly tested? Were the theories proven? 
What does the research really indicate? Correlation or causation? Are 
there alternative explanations for the results? What is the impact of the 
research on the lives of children and their families? 
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And if, when this is done, we find that the theories we have tested 
are scientifically defective, filled with unsubstantiated assumptions and 
insupportable “evidence,” and are essentially just “spin,” then we must 
ask ourselves, what are the consequences for children of the widespread 
use of these studies in determining how they should be taught to read? 
In Beginning to Read and the Spin Doctors of Science , I will explore 
some of the possibilities. 

Let's return now to my proposition that if A cites B; B cites C; C cites 
A, B, and D; D cites B; and B then cites them all, including himself, in 
support of his arguments, and B's (or A, C, or D's) research rationale and 
statistical procedures are fundamentally flawed, then this finding places 
in jeopardy the research findings of A, C, and D. 

In my search for phonemic awareness studies on which to base my 
analysis, it has become clear that while there are many researchers who 
have contributed to the research base on the importance of phonemic 
awareness in learning to read, there are only a small number of research- 
ers whose studies are central to the idea that we should specifically teach 
phonemic awareness skills to young children. 

One of these researchers is Barbara Foorman, who consistently ref- 
erences Marilyn Jager Adams and Keith Stanovich, both of whom also 
agree that phonemic awareness should be specifically taught. In Begin- 
ning to Read y Adams relies heavily on the research studies conducted by 
Stanovich. She discusses no fewer than eight of his articles in her report, 
and in her bibliography she makes twenty-six references to his work, 
including “Matthew Effects in Reading: Some Consequences of Indi- 
vidual Differences in the Acquisition of Literacy,” which received the 
Albert J. Harris Award from the International Reading Association, is 
also referred to by Foorman, and is one of the most-cited research ar- 
ticles in support of the proposition that variation in phonological aware- 
ness is causally related to the early development of reading. 

“The remedy for the problem must be more of a 'surgical strike, 7 to 
use a military analogy,” Stanovich writes in “Matthew Effects in Read- 
ing,” adding, a few sentences later, “identify early, remedy early, and 
focus on phonological awareness” (pp. 393, 394). 

The research of Foorman and Stanovich is also discussed in Grossens 
report on the research of NICHD — which is hardly surprising, since 
both receive research funding from that institute. Adams's government 
report is also mentioned. Because the research of Foorman and Stanovich 
and the report written by Adams are also frequently referred to and re- 
lied upon by governmental agencies at the national, state, and local lev- 
els, I have begun my evaluation of the research on phonemic awareness 
with an analysis of some of their work. The Foorman studies that are a 
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part my analysis are those referred to by Honig and Winick, which are 
also relied upon by the states of California, Texas, and North Carolina. 8 
They are also the studies referred to by Grossen in the NICHD research 
circulated by John Silber to every superintendent in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In my analysis of Stanovich's research, I have begun with “Matthew 
Effects in Reading/' and I have also read the reports of a number of the 
studies to which he refers in that article. 9 “Even more popular has been 
my work on Matthew Effects in the reading development," Stanovich 
writes in his “Distinguished Educator" article in Reading Teacher. “The 
term Matthew Effects derives from the Gospel according to Matthew: 
Tor unto everyone that hath shall be given, and he shall have abun- 
dance; but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath 7 (XXV: 29). It is used to describe rich-get-richer and poor-get- 
poorer effects that are embedded in the educational process 77 (p. 281). 

In addition, I have also read many of the studies which now refer to 
“Matthew Effects 77 as if Stanovich's arguments and conclusions are in- 
disputable. T hus the corpus of data for this analysis goes well beyond 
what I consider to be just the primary studies in phonemic awareness. 

Since I am trained in both anthropology and psychology, I will present 
a synthesis of my analysis from two very different perspectives. I begin 
with an exploration of empirical research in which reading is regarded 
as a psychological process and the emphasis is on reading words. 10 This 
is an “in-the-head” viewpoint on young children learning to read, which, 
as Adams states, “depends as much on [children] detecting invariants as 
on attending to distinctive or differentiating features 77 (p. 203). Learning 
to read is “the creation or strengthening of associations 77 — visual, audi- 
tory, motor, or conceptual — “to interlink the printed appearance of words 
with one's knowledge of their sounds, contexts, functions, and mean- 
ings" (p. 206). 

Then I will explore the research on phonemic awareness from the 
sociocultural perspectives of practical intelligence and everyday cogni- 
tion. Such a viewpoint takes the research out of the child's head, consid- 
ers learning to read (and write) from the perspective of literacy as social 
and cultural practice, and draws upon research in literacy but also on 
the work of many other scholars whose work is relevant to our under- 
standings of the reading process and how young children learn to read. 

“Speech, 77 Oliver Sacks explains in an essay, “natural speech, does 
not consist of words alone, nor oPpropositions' alone. It consists of utter- 
ance— an uttering-forth of one's whole meaning with one's whole being— 
the understanding of which involves infinitely more than mere word- 
recognition" (“The President's Speech," p. 81). Similarly, reading is more 
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than decoding the sounds that letters and groups of letters represent, or 
even of reading words. I can decode and 'head” entire paragraphs in 
Spanish — but that doesn't mean that I understand what the text means. 

"Reading, then,” Alberto Manguel writes, "is not an automatic pro- 
cess of capturing text in the way photosensitive paper captures light, but 
a bewildering, labyrinthine, 11 common and yet personal process of re- 
construction. Whether reading is independent from, for instance, lis- 
tening,” Manguel continues, "whether it is a single distinctive set of psy- 
chological processes or consists of a great variety of such processes, 
researchers don't yet know, but many believe that its complexity may be 
as great as that of thinking itself” (p. 39). 

You might think that much of this sounds like a dry intellectual trea- 
tise, a silly argument between academics and nothing more, but as I 
found out as I was writing Beginning to Read and the Spin Doctors of 
Science , politics doesn't stop at the schoolhouse door. 



